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he does not know Greek. Those who insist on 
the dependence of Latin on Greek are bound to 
study Greek; else what do they really know of 
that dependence? Those who hold that Latin lit- 
erature has an independence and a value of its own 
are likewise logically bound to know Greek, in or- 
der to be able to prove that independence. I should 
welcome with joy the declaration from appointing 
boards that no one could expect a position as 
teacher of Latin in high schools who did not also 
know Greek. If this holds good in any degree of 
the high school, it holds good in far larger meas- 
ure of the college. The most grievous obstacle to 
the right teaching of Latin in the college — I mean 
to the teaching of Latin as literature, not merely 
as a language — is the fact that so few students 
know Greek. Neither the dependence of Latin on 
Greek, nor the independence of Latin — in its final 
form, its original and creative character — can be 
fully explained by a teacher who is not well versed 
in Greek or be fully understood by a class that 
knows no Greek. C. K. 



LUCRETIUS' ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHILDREN 

In any search for information available for liter- 
ary biography two sources are obviously open to the 
investigator — namely, first, statements made by the 
author himself, and, secondly, facts derived from 
contemporaries or from later writers who had ac- 
cess to contemporary 'testimony. In the case of 
Lucretius, however, from each of these sources our 
knowledge is known to be extremely meager. In 
fact, as Professor Sellar has well observed (Roman 
Poets of the Republic, 280), "if we may judge from 
the silence of the contemporaries of Lucretius, and 
from the mental attitude of our author as indi- 
cated in his poem, the words 'moriens natusque 
fefellit' might almost be written as his epitaph". 
Nevertheless, in spite of our scanty materials con- 
cerning the life and personal characteristics of Lu- 
cretius, we cannot fail to catch in his work an oc- 
casional glimpse of the poet's real being, his pur- 
suits and tastes. 

Interesting as the views of Lucretius are in regard 
to the natural origin of life and the progress of 
man from primitive conditions, for the purpose of 
the present study I have sought merely to collate 
any statements or hints which may tend to show 
forth Lucretius' attitude towards the younger gen- 
eration. 

In my examination of the De Rerum Natura I 
have found altogether about a score of passages in 
which direct reference is made to children. In 
fifteen of these passages Lucretius employs some 
form of puer with or without an adjective, the sub- 
stantive in ten instances being used without any 
adjective or qualifying expression. The word 
infans I have found thrice, once as a noun accom- 



panied by a modifier (1. 186), once as a noun with- 
out a modifying word (5. 810), and once as an ad- 
jective or participle modifying puer (5. 223). 
(G)nati occurs also three times (3. -895; 4. 1227; 
6. 1256), twice with the adjective dukes (3. 895; 
4. 1227). The word proles is found once (2. 349), 
though not in particular reference to the human 
species. 

Beginning with the earliest experiences of chil- 
dren, one cannot fail to note Lucretius' thorough 
appreciation of the periodical cry of the new-born 
babe, to whose Yankee 'cunningness' or 'cuteness' at 
this age he does not seem to pay the slightest at- 
tention, if we may judge from his own words. Ob- 
serve the singularly gloomy picture in 2. 576 ff., 
which in this connection may well bear reading: 
Nunc hie nunc illic superant vitalia rerum 
et superantur item. Miscetur funere vagor 
quem pueri tollunt visentes luminis oras, 
nee nox ulla diem neque noctem aurora secutast 
quae non audierit mixtos vagitibus aegris 
ploratus mortis comites et funeris atri. 
The only reference to this period of the 
child's life is found in 5. 222-227, a well-known 
passage in which the poet dwells upon the young- 
ster's utter helplessness, and by way of simile in- 
troduces the shipwrecked sailor- lying shivering on 
the sand : 
Turn porro puer, ut saevis proiectus ab undis 
navita nudus humi iacet, infans, indigus omni 
vitali auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit 
vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aecumst 
cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 
Here, too, the dark side of the child's future is 
set forth as a good and sufficient reason for the 
infant sobs. Even childbirth's throes are not over- 
looked in nixibus (225). On the other hand, the 
care which Mother Earth (Mater terra) bestows 
upon the young appears to be treated somewhat 
variously by Lucretius. For example, nature is a 
kind (alma) mother in 2. 992-993, while in 5. 780 ff. 
exposure to the wayward winds (incertis ventis) 
and other indications of nature's insufficient atten- 
tion to things young are mentioned. 

A somewhat amusing comparison between the 
age of activity in the case of a child and that of a 
horse occurs in 5. 883 ff. The reader is warned by 
the poet to beware of the impossible Centaur of 
fable, partly owing to the physical incongruity of a 
three-year-old colt, which is now in its very prime 
(impiger floret), when compared with the little 
fellow of three, who even at this age will often try 
to find his mother's breasts when lost in slumber: 
principio circum tribus actis impiger annis 
floret ecus, puer hautquaquam, nam saepe etiam nunc 
ubera mammarum in somnis lactantia quaeret. 
Passing now to a later stage in the child's career, 
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we find, I think, a sympathetic attitude in Lucretius 
towards the harmonious development of mind and 
body; see e. g. 3. 445-450: 

Praeterea gigni pariter cum corpore et una 
crescere sentimus pariterque senescere mentem. 
nam velut infirmo pueri teneroque vagantur 
corpore, sic animi sequitur sententia tenuis, 
inde ubi robustis adolevit viribus aetas, 
consilium quoque mains et auctior est animi vis. 
In the verses following those which I have just 
cited allusion is still further made to the perfect 
correlation existing between the mind and the body 
throughout the several stages of human experience. 
Moreover, the aimless tottering about of the child 
of tender years is described with the feeling of a 
vividly susceptible temperament. 1 Then, also, the 
fear of children in the dark is set forth in 2. 55 fif. 
(cf. 1. 146, 6. 35-38) ) ■; this is as reasonable a fear, 
declares the poet, as is ours sometimes in broad 
daylight. The rollicking play of the young is well 
depicted in 4. 400-403: 
Atria versari et circumcursare columnae 
usque adeo fit uti pueris videantur ubi ipsi 
desierunt verti, vix ut iam credere possint 
non supna sese ruere omnia tecta minari. 
This reminds one, perhaps, of Horace's remark 
(Ars Poet. 158) : 
Reddere qui voces iam scit puer, et pede certo 
Signat humutn, gestit paribus colludere, etc. 
The unsuspecting simplicity of childhood is for- 
mally touched upon in a familiar passage, 1. 939-949 
(repeated exactly in 4. 14-24) : 
Sed veluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 
cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 
ut puerorum aetas improvida ludificetur 
labrorum temis, interea perpotet amarum 
absinthi laticem deceptaque non capiatur, 
sed potius tali pacta recreata valescat, 
sic ego nunc, etc. 

The wily physician, as yet unaware of the ad- 
vantages of the modern sugar-coated pill or gela- 
tine capsule, finds himself obliged to deceive his 
youthful charge, owing to its natural dislike for 
things bitter, by smearing honey around the rim 
of the cup of medicinal wormwood. 

Again, the natural immaturity and indiscretion of 
children are alluded to in 3. 765 ff., a passage in 
which Lucretius expounds his elaborate argument 
to prove the soul's mortality. 

It is doubtful if there is to be found anywhere in 
Latin literature a more beautiful picture of sym- 
pathetic tenderness for the young than in the verses 



describing the conditions attendant upon a father's 
death, 3. 897 ff.: 
Nam iam non, domus accipet te laeta, neque uxor 
optuma nee dulces occurrent oscula nati 
praeripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 
With the second of these verses it is interesting to 
compare the strikingly similar words of Vergil 
(Georg. 2. 523) : Interea dulces pendent circum 
oscula nati, etc. In this connection one may read- 
ily recall the pathetic scene in the gruesome picture 
drawn by Lucretius of the plague at Athens: 
oorpses of parents stretched on their dead chil- 
dren, and again, sometimes children expiring on the 
bodies of their mothers and fathers. 

Although the Epicureans seem to have professed 
not to believe in marriage and the begetting of chil- 
dren (cf. Diog. Laert, X, §§ 118-119), still sufficient 
proof is afforded in Lucr. 5. 1018 ff. of the poet's 
realization of the mellowing effect produced, during 
the progress of civilization, upon the harsh temper 
of parents by the coaxing of their children, and of 
the justice of making due allowance for weak 
bodies and undeveloped minds. 

In conclusion, it appears somewhat probable that 
the Lucretian verdict would be inclined to coincide 
with Cicero's remark (De Sen. 83) : "Si quis 

deus rnihi largiatur, ut ex hac aetate repuerascam 
et in cunis vagiam, valde recusem". 

Berkeley, California ANDREW OLIVER 



1 Lucretius is, however, thinking rather of the decay of the bodr than of 
its growth and development ; he is seeking to prove the mortality of the 
soul by showing that the soul has, in a multitude of respects, experiences 
identical with those of the body, and so by parity of reasoning, to deduce 
the conclusion that the soul will die even as the body dies. — C. K. 



REVIEWS 

The Frogs of Aristophanes. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, and Critical Notes by T. G. 
Tucker. London and New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. (1906). Pp. lix + 276. 
In the preface Mr. Tucker assures the reader that 
the aim of this edition is "primarily educational". 
The editorial ego is to keep constantly before it the 
information that may be judiciously imparted to a 
student who is at the "stage for which this book 
is intended". An admirable pedagogical credo, 
which, however, Mr. Tucker found difficult to ob- 
serve consistently. He listened very often to those 
monitions of his scholarly daemon that moved him 
to "contribute to the exegesis and the criticism of 
the play in a sufficient measure to deserve some at- 
tention from scholars". 

This duality of purpose has impaired the value 
of the book as a text for the class-room — and we 
must surmise from the author's words that he would 
wish his work to be criticised primarily as a school 
edition. The book lacks homogeneity. The ele- 
mentary and the erudite rub against each other in 
introduction and notes as promiscuously as did 
xXaiva and <ruripa m the Athenian fish-market. For 
the American undergraduate at least, much of Mr. 
Tucker's pabulum is too strong. On the other 
hand, as a "learned edition" the book of course 



